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Watch these ads come to lif 
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Che Odds on Stromberg-Carlson are 8 to 3! 


COMPARISON PROVES ...ONLY OUR 1243 TELEPHONE HAS ALL THE FEATURES YOU WANT! 





FEATURES 





Naturally, the most efficient way te convert to dial operation, 

 t expand your present dial service, is to install the proc- 
tally unbreakable and completely woterproct Stromberg-Carlson 
1243 wlephone. complete with dial But if you're olwedy stocked 
up with other-moke instruments, without dials os yet, it's important 
to know that the smooth. quet Stromberg Carlson dial with it: moin- 
Jenance- wise construction, will ft and anprove the eperotion of ony 
telephone made in America. in eddition to well-known traditional 
Stromberg Corton quolity, consider these operating advantages J 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON PROUDLY ANNOUNCES... 
THE findst lutosivuniat EVER DESIGNED FOR TELEPHONE USE! 
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_Let’s take a No. 125 switchboard apart 


and see why this Stromberg ~- Carlson is the Magneto “Standard” 
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STROMBERG. CARLSON 
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SINCE the last USITA convention in Chicago, 


we’ve made news in a lot of advertisements. 


The majority of industry executives have read 


about, but never seen, the developments to 





which our pages were devoted. That’s why 

we ve planned a newsier-than-ever convention 
display—for you to see, examine and handle 
the new Stromberg-Carlson equipment 


you'll likely have need for within the next year. 





As usual, we'll spring a few surprises. 
See you, October 10, 11 and 12, in rooms 505A, 


507A and 509A at the Stevens. 





STROMBERG-CARLSON 


Factory, General Offices: Rochester 3,;N.Y. Branch Offices: Atlanta 3, Chicago 6, 


Kansas City 8, San Francisco 3. In Canada: Stromberg-Carlson Co. Ltd., Toronto 


TELEPHONES, SWITCHBOARDS + SOUND EQUIPMENT AND ELECTRONIC CARILLONS + INDUSTRIAL 
INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS + TELEVISION, RADIOS AND RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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Wire Lasts 30% Longer! GENERAL INSULATED 
RE WORKS Bronze Drop Wire lasts longer because 
drawn of solid, non-corrosive, high-conductivity bronze 
| covered with hard-wearing Neoprene insulation. You'll 
| this strong drop wire is flexible and easy to handle! 
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pled Against Trouble! Manufacturers of communication Anchored for Good! Guys really “stay put” when they’re anchored with 
uipment insist on Kester Plastic Rosin-core Solder, be- Everstick Earth Anchors. A patented nut housing, which locks the 
se it makes a perfect seal. Prevents high-resistance anchor to the rod, greatly simplifies installation and permits easy recov 
nts and open-and-closed circuits. Avoid trouble—use ery of the rod. Made by EVERSTICK ANCHOR COMPANY of certi 


STER SOLDER CO. solder throughout your system! fed malleable iron for toughness, rust resistance and extra long life. 
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iy MW—The Testerm Drop Wire Connec- Your Battery Problems Are Solved when you put “Hostilities will cease on the whole front on Nov. 


elimi epee: RE RS . - 
_— s high-resistance joints when con- Gould Plante and Flote Batteries to work. 11 at 11 AM.” Thus went the telegram ending 
§ subscribers drops to open wire. Mounts Unique features of design cut maintenance World War I. 


: In peace and war, research has 
- provides an easy-to-test, dry-spot 


J and charging costs, lengthen life and reduce enabled Hemingray Insulators, Made by 
DOK EL} Fully weatherproofed. Made by replacements. Made by GOULD STORAGE AMERICAN STRUCTURAL PRODUCTS 
CTRIC CO. Ask Kellogg for details! BATTERY CORP., a leader in their field. CO., 
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KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
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CURIOSITY CONFOUNDED. This is the story of the jealous 


wife who found a slip of paper with a telephone number on it 
in her husband’s pocket. Curious, she dialed the number. Busy. 
She waited a little while and dialed again. Still busy. Finally, as 
she was dialing a third time she glanced at the number in the 
center of the dial. It was the same as the number she was dialing. 

Her husband had just made a memo of their number after 
moving to a new address. 


BUT THE JUG CAN'T TALK BACK! Fire Chief John H. Ire- 
land of Danbury, Conn., picked up the telephone and worriedly 
informed the managing editor of the Danbury News-Times: 

“You won’t believe it, but I’m blaming a fire that happened today 
on a jug of water and the bright, noon sun. 

“The fire was at a home in the Starrs Plains district. 

“The jug had been left at the side of the house and acted like 
a magnifying glass, pin-pointing the rays of the sun on a small 
area. It created such intense heat that the wood burst into flame. 

“The damage? Not much.” 


INGENIOUS IMAGINATION. No one can accuse the Sydney, 
Australia, firm of Dowd Associates, Ltd., of lacking imagination. 
As its cable address in the land “down under,” the company has 


chosen “Dowdunda.” 
eee 


KEEPING UP WITH THE PRESIDENT. Telephone workers always 
land a terrific job when the President of the United States gets on 
the move. For instance, the day Mr. Truman’s plane landed at Des 
Moines, Iowa, there was a telephone out on the runway with a 
direct connection with the White House, so that the President 
could either talk from inside his plane or inside a special car 
with a mobile telephone. 

The President was at a hotel in that city only a few minutes and 
yet five special lines were installed in his quarters and those of his 
staff. 
long distance board in Des Moines, and those, in turn, were con- 
nected with the White House switchboard. 


All these lines were connected to a special section of the 


The lines between Des Moines and Washington followed different 
routes so that if a storm knocked out the line on one route, con- 
tact would be preserved for another. 

The telephone company itself loses money on special telephone 
service for the President. The arrangements have to be made with 
infinite care, under the direction of the White House signal corps 
major, who usually spends a week before the presidential visit 
watching the installations. The telephone bills for these installa- 
tions and calls all are sent direct to the White House. 

In charge of the telephone on the runway at the airport was a 
telephone representative who had been checked by the U. S. 
Secret Service before he was permitted to take the job. 


ALL GUMMED UP. Kenneth Beach, police switchboard operator 
in Minneapolis, Minn., received a frantic call from a woman. 
“Rush an ambulance ... my boy is choking to death ... on 
bubblegum,” she said. 
Mr. Beach then heard a loud pop. 


“Never mind,” said the woman. “It popped out.” 
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POLITICAL ACTION AND 
The Jalephone Industry 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 
TELEPHONY's Washington Editor 


OVERNMENT ref- 


erence to the public service form 


action with 


of enterprise began a long time 


ago. We ean find a recognition of it 
n the early Roman Law of the Jus- 
tinian Code. 

During the long intervening period 
f governmental relations with the 
public services—which we have come 
to call public utilities—one general 


proposition has emerged pretty clearly. 


It is simply this: Over the long range, 


the function of the government in 
ts relation to public utilities, must be 
either one of two things. It must be 
either the regulator or the operator. In 
ther rds, historical experience has 
shown that the government can either 
opera these utility services under a 
system of public ownership monopoly, 

regulate such services under 
a sys of private enterprise. But it 
can’t do both at the same time, in the 
same area over any considerable period. 

I s: this, notwithstanding the 
clain f those who believe in so-called 
vardst utility operations by govern- 
ment a working model, to show pri- 
vate ‘ators (or “show up” the pri- 
vate operators) by way of comparative 
perf ince. If we will take a long 
view the matter, we will see that 
the stick of yesterday has a ten- 
den become the public monopoly 
of t row. The intervening period 
of ¢ arative performance becomes 
rathe ansitional. 

We have seen this demonstrated in 
our American electric industry in 
the s s of Tennessee and Nebraska. 
We seen the same thing happen 
at t inicipal level in such cities as 
Sp. ld, Ill., and Los Angeles, 
whe ivate company operations have 
alsa) ired in the face of direct gov- 
ernn yperation. Telephones and tele- 
gra ailroads and other public util- 
ites France and other European 
oan even before World War I, 
showe a similar pattern. 

Stuccnts of publie utility economics 
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Address before the Michigan Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion held in Lansing on Sept. 22 and 23. 


thought for a while that the enterprise 
the and 
tries of Great Britain had settled down 


system in gas electric indus- 
to a period of harmonious side-by-side 
operations with municipal ownership 

a fairly stable basis. But with the ad- 
vent of the government, the old 
story repeated itself—and the private 


labor 
utilities disappeared by act of Parlia- 
ment. 
Now, 
the 
regulate 


good 
operate or 


there is a very reason 


why government 
but 
cessfully with private business in the 
utility field. 
government steps into the utility busi- 


can 


cannot compete very suc- 


It is simply because when 


ness there can be no such thing as fair 


the 
certain ad- 
vantages by operating under different 
rules than those laid down for private 
business. 


competition. By its 
government 


very nature, 


must insist on 


The government can no more 
and fairly, at the 
same time, than an umpire can play on 
the team. 


regulate operate, 


And so we see our federal statutes, 
governing public power operations, in- 
variably featured by provisions which 
heavily in favor of the 
government. take the various 
of tax exemptions, exemptions 
from regulation by the public service 
commissions and the federal regulatory 
There are the statutory 
preferences in favor of public bodies in 


weigh very 
These 


forms 


boards. also 
loans and sales by the federal govern- 
And other open and 
hidden exemptions and subsidies which 
make the very idea of yardstick com- 
parison doomed from the outset. 


ment. there are 


I am not suggesting that this situa- 
tion is anybody’s fault especially. It is 
more likely one of those unescapable 
situations inevitably develops 
when government steps out of the role 


which 


of regulator and begins to compete, in 
a general way, with its own citizens in 
a field of business enterprise. 

One of the most disturbing aspects 


of this studied policy of government 





The fund and loan authority 


ending next June 30. 





SENATE VOTES TELEPHONE FUND 
BEFORE REA BILL PASSES 


According to a newspaper report as this issue went to press, the Senate 
on Sept. 26 voted to authorize $25 million of government loans for the 
expansion and improvement of rural telephone service through loans 
made by the Rural Electrification Administration, even though the bill 
providing for such REA activity was still pending in the Senate. 
the Senate is reported to have approved $250,000 for administrative 
expenses of REA to handle the telephone program. 
was apparently 
ponents of the rural telephone bill so that an early start could be made 
in the telephone program in case the pending REA bill is passed by the 
Senate. The money was provided in an appropriations bill carrying more 
than $104 million of extra funds for various agencies in the fiscal year 


House concurrence in such supplementary appropriations would still 
be necessary and probably would await final congressional passage of the 
bill authorizing REA to make loans for rural telephone service. 


Also, 


requested by the pro- 














encouragement has been the growth of 
public ownership development. I men- 
tioned that private enterprise in the 
electric industry has been run out of 
two of our states. Public ownership 
has arisen from the fractional position 
of less than 5 per cent of all electric 
power sold to the public in 1932, to 
nearly a fifth of such sales today. 


Yet its gradual progress is so dis- 
arming that a majority of our people 
don’t know it is happening. They think 
Socialism is something that exists only 
in foreign countries. It has come about 
without any avowed national public de- 
mand for public ownership as such. It 
has come about without a general vote 
of the people or Congress on the open- 
and-shut issue of public ownership. It 
has come about without any constitu- 
tional amendment, which students of 
law once predicted would be necessary 
before such an important change in 
our basic law could be accepted. It has 
come about even while a majority of 
our people doubtlessly are opposed to 
any eventual or outright policy of com- 
plete public ownership of utilities. 


If there is any doubt in your mind 
about that, even today, consider what 
would happen if a bill were introduced 
in the present 81st Congress to have 
the government take over our nation’s 
$10 billion telephone industry, the $10 
billion gas industry or $20 billion elec- 
tric utility industry, or the giant rail- 
road industry with its investments ap- 
proaching $50 billion. Such a bill would 
be laughed at, and hopelessly buried in 
committee. It would stand no more 
chance of adoption by the present Con- 
gress, than would a bill to flood Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue to make a navigation 
waterway through the city of Wash- 
ington. 


Furthermore, not a single top official 
in the federal government today openly 
espouses socialization of our utility 
services. We have to look outside of the 
government, to the extreme left wings 
of our farm and labor groups, and to 
the fractional minority parties of the 
Socialists and Communists, to get any 
open support for such a policy as the 
straightforward objective of govern- 
ment action. 


It is a significant fact that progress 
of public ownership today—and as I 
have just pointed out there has been 
considerable progress in the electric 
utility field—has been accomplished un- 
der almost any other name except the 
true and honest label of public owner- 
ship and socialization. We still hear it 
called national defense, flood control, 
irrigation, conservation, navigation, 
and what have you. 

It is perhaps futile at this late date 


to challenge this governmental policy 
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JOKER FOUND IN 
RURAL BILL 


A joker, which would still per- 
mit REA to make loans for farm 
telephones to municipalities, and 
other public agencies, has turned 
up in the Senate Agriculture 
Committee report of the house- 
approved Poage Bill (H.R.2960). 
It was at first believed that a 
committee amendment, striking 
out the words “public bodies” 
from the list of preferred bor- 
rowers in the house version of 
the bill, would eliminate states, 
municipalities, public utility dis- 
tricts, etc., from the list of all 
eligible applicants for rural tele- 
phone loans. 

Because of the fact, however, 
that the bill is an amendment 
to the original Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act, it now appears that the 
senate committee change would 
simply knock out the preference 
(for REA telephone loans) but 
leave “public bodies” still eligible 
for loans under the original terms 
of the REA law. An attempt will 
probably be made to have the 
senate committee endorse a fur- 
ther amendment to knock “pub- 
lie agencies’? completely out of 
the list of eligible borrowers. 











of evasion and gradualism, even though 
it still rolls on before our eyes. It 
might be more practical to examine 
why this policy keeps going. How did 
it get started in the first place? 


Was it because regulation of our 
utilities by the government, in the role 
of umpire, had failed? I think we can 
honestly eliminate that as the true an- 
swer. Here we have electric utility 
service, today, about the cheapest of all 
major cost-of-living items, and about 
the only such item which is less expen- 
sive than it was before World War II. 
Your own telephone industry has a 
similar splendid record of performance. 
If all the telephone rate increases al- 
ready granted or still asked for were 
added together it would amount to no 
more than 25 per cent of the subscrib- 
er’s prewar telephone rate. Compare 
this with a rise of more than 65 per 
cent in the general cost of living since 
World War II. This is an especially 
strong record when we recall that prior 
to the war and all through the war, 
many telephone companies’ rates had 
not been changed for years and years 

even decades in some cases. 

Who could seriously say, therefore, 
that a system of regulation under which 
this industrial record has been accom- 


plished was, or is, a failure? The very 
fact that this one country possesses 60 
per cent of all the telephones in the 
world speaks for itself — especially 
when it is kept in mind that similar 
inadequate public utility developments 
in other countries have been under the 
auspices of pro-public ownership mo- 
nopoly. 

No, I think we honestly have to look 
further than any failure of regulation 
for an explanation of the impetus to- 
wards public ownership. It is true, 
regulation has from time to time de- 
veloped faults and shortcomings. As in 
the case of the utility holding company 
regulation, statutory reforms were 


found necessary to correct these short- 
comings. But on the whole, our Ameri- 
can system of regulation has struck 
such a balance of routine as to become 
nearly automatic. If, for purposes of 
argument, statutory regulation were 


to disappear over night, I do believe 
most of our utilities could continue to 
function in such a way that the general 
public would hardly be aware of any 
change. 

You usually find that the talk about 
regulation being a failure comes from 
those who never did think much of it 


} 


in the first place, and who always had 
a predisposition towards public owner- 
ship as an alternative. 


I trace the resurgence of the public 
ownership movement in this country, as 
well as abroad, to a deeper cause. I trac 
it directly to the preoccupation of many 


of our intellectuals and some political 
leaders with so-called central planning 
In other words, our public ownershiy 
movement in America is not a purely 
domestic phenomenon. It is part of a! 
international movement which shows 
up in various stages at various times 


in various countries. 


It is no mere coincidence that th 
advocates of central economic planning 





by government—whether revolutionary 
or nonrevolutionary — have 

shown a desire to get their haz 

of all on public utility services. Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, Stalin or the othe ints 
of Communist ideology have always 
stressed the importance of soc inf 
these strategic public services the 
first phase of any revolution. It was 


Lenin who said “Socialism is a Vie 
government plus electrification.” 


Lenin probably was the first to, pu! 
central planning on a perman¢ na 
tion-wide working basis. And the elec 


tric utility industry was the inspi:auiol 
for the very first five-year pian 0 
30olshevik Russia. As early as orld 


War I, the German intellectuals had 
conceived of central planning as 4 
technique for war administrati: The 


idea of a state running the economlt 
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syste! of an entire nation just as a 
top management might operate a single 
giant business organization, appealed 
to the old imperial German ideas of 
efficiency and discipline. 

It was in 1920 that we find Lenin 
writing to his big idea man of that pe- 
riod, Krzhizhanovsky, and suggesting 
that he block out a five-year plan for 
the eletcric industry. He wanted a 
promise of hope to dangle before the 
eyes of the proletarians and keep them 
out of mischief. In his letter, 
said: 


Lenin 


“Couldn’t you produce a plan (not a 
technical but a political scheme) which 
would be understood by the proletariat? 
For instance, in 10 years (or five?) 
we shall build 20 (or 30 or 50?) power 
stations covering the country with a 
network of such stations, each with a 
radius of operation to say 400 versts 
(or 200 if we are unable to achieve 
more). We need such a plan at 
mee to give the masses a shining un- 
impeded prospect to work for: and in 
10 (or 20?) years we shall electrify 
Russia, the whole of it, both industrial 
and agricultural. We shall work up to 
God knows how many kilowatts or units 
f horsepower.” 

Obviously, Lenin’s problem was to 
find a quick replacement for his people 
to hope for, after revolution had 
destroyed all the old ideas of the Czar, 
religious ideals and property rights. So 
he substituted a blueprint and the 
Russian people have been living from 


his 


blueprint to blueprint ever since, along 
with short rations and speed-up labor 


schedules. 


This probably was the beginning of 
form of industrial planning under 
state control which has become an ob- 
session with all the latter-day Social- 
sts—Russian or otherwise, and it in- 
varial starts with the utilities. Dur- 


g the depression, this mania for state 


‘control of national economy was im- 
tted to our own country by political 
Advise who were not Socialists, or 
vho at least said they were not Social- 
oe 


sts. And, somewhere along the line, 


they picked up and construed to their 
wn ose the economic theories of 
the late Lord Keynes. This philosophy 
right came to Washington with the 
New il. But it still runs stronger 
than « in high councils of the pres- 
nt s led Fair Deal. 
The t of this Americanized version 
t th ynes theory is that our enter- 
Ist tem can actually be preserved 
ind igthened, if the federal gov- 
mn will take the responsibility for 
main ing full employment. This is 
supp to result from a system of 
ublic ending on public works, bal- 
anced control on interest rates and 
Mana currency. The government is 
supp to do this without getting in 
the wa. of private business. When em- 
ployn goes down to the danger level, 
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the federal government swings into 
high gear with these public works, sup- 
ported by taxation. And, conversely, 
when private industry production and 
employment is running at full speed, 
government controls against inflation 
provide a balance. So runs the theory. 


We know today the only trouble with 
the Keynesian theory is that it won’t 
work. It is a one-way street. It is 
something like those sliding-scale, 
profit-sharing arrangements for utility 
rate regulation that we used to have 
in the District of Columbia. They 
worked very successfully as long as the 
direct public benefits were provided un- 
der the plan. But when the circum- 
stance called for a reversal or tapering 
off process, they were thrown into dis- 
card. 

That is about what has happened to 
our fine theory of government controls 
for regulating employment with public 
works. When the situation calls for 
more public spending, it is very popu- 
lar. But no government, regardless of 
party, in the history of this country, 
has ever found a practical way of 
throwing this process in reverse. It 
just won’t work. For many years, in 
Washington, I have watched this steady 
growth of government spending—and 
I refer to domestic spending, entirely 
aside from military and international 
security commitments—and I have 
never been able to discover any real 
voluntary cutting in such government 
expenditures. 
time 
But 
for every jobholder actually let out in 
one agency, we usually find the next 


True, hear from time to 


talk about government economy. 


we 


day that two or more new hands have 


been taken on in some other agency. 
As a cynical old senator once said 
about federal jobholders, “none die 
and few resign.” Only this year the 


Government Service Agency which was 
set up under the Hoover 
program to consolidate duplicate work 
performed in eight other agencies with 


Commission 


29,562 employes, ended up with a 
stream-lined single consolidated agency 
of 29,702 employes or a net gain of 
160 in order to carry out this step for 
economy. 

Nor 
branch 


look to the legislative 
any help in cutting down 
government spending, no matter how 
much agreement there may be that it 
should be done. 


can we 


for 


We saw a discouraging 
example of that, not long ago, in the 
present Congress when a motion was 
almost carried in the Senate directing 
the President to make a 
cut-back in government appropriations. 
Here was a legislative branch with a 
constitutional duty to guard the na- 
tion’s purse strings virtually confess- 
ing its impotence to do so, and trying 


percentage 


to pass the buck (or lack of bucks) to 
the executive branch. 


Several weeks ago I heard Rep. Sid 
Yates of Illinois talking about advice 
he got from a veteran congressman on 
how to stay in office. It was simply 
this: “Get a project started in your 
district and keep it going. I was lucky 
enough to get a public works project 
started in my district when I first came 
to Congress and I have managed to 
keep it going 14 years.” 


If that is what congressmen have to 
do to get re-elected, we can easily see 
that neither the executive nor the leg- 
islative branch can possibly reverse 
the tide of public spending without 
positive outside pressure in the form 
of a concrete mandate. If that is so, 
the Keynes theory of so-called adjustable 
employment must be written off as un- 
workable. 

And this brings us to the most chal- 
lenging problem of our modern de- 
mocracy. Consider the fact that these 
minorities, receiving government bene- 
fits, are sincere people. The farmer, the 
labor unionist, the people in areas 
where public projects are located are, 
by and large, upright individuals of 
goodwill. They are not the kind of peo- 
ple who would pick anybody’s pocket 
or take an unfair advantage of their 
fellow man. Yet, each in his own sphere 
has been sold on the idea that what is 
good for him by way of government 
benefits is good for the whole nation. 
And he believes it. 


And so our citizens, class by class, 
have been betrayed and mislead into a 
situation where, as General Eisenhower 
so well put it in his recent address to 
the American Bar they 
find themselves trapped. The big ques- 
tion today, which will test the fiber of 
our democratic institutions, is whether 
they can ever be extricated from this 
destructive trap, and persuaded to act 
the of the national 
economy before it is irretrievably dam- 


Association, 


for preservation 


aged. 


I, for one, think this ean be done and 
will be 3ut the must 
come primarily in the form of enlight- 
enment 


done. impetus 


from the business community 


which already recognizes the present 
dangerous drift of government pater- 
nalism which always ends in totali- 


For when state Socialism 


has destroyed a nation’s solvency 


tarianism. 
(as 
it inevitably must and always has in 
the long history of fallen nations) na- 
tional receivership has to take over. 
And any government goes into 
the hands of a receivership, the name 
for it is dictatorship. Every nation that 
has ended up on the ash pile of history 
since the Roman Empire has had to go 
through that final stage of torment. 


when 
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It was during the last general elec- 
tion that the weakness of our own gov- 
ernment in office, with respect to disci- 
plining its own appetite for political 
power at the expense of the national 
solvency, became apparent. Irresponsi- 
ble and conflicting promises were made. 
Somewhere along the line the idea that 
public ownership could be made a fruit- 
ful field for this growing army of 
public servants became rooted in the 
political philosophy in a number of 
influential administration advisers. 
Their idea seems to be that if enough 
people can be put on the public pay- 
roll, and if enough other people can be 
held in bondage by way of government 
benefits, an unbeatable political ma- 
chine can be created for perpetuating 
the government in office. Important men 
in Washington today believe that. They 
are acting accordingly. 

Thus we see such colossal schemes as 
the proposed Columbia Valley Admin- 
istration being pushed. I doubt if the 
present Congress will finally approve 
this measure. But I predict it will be 
one of the most controversial issues of 
the 1950 congressional elections. And if 
it ever is approved it will give the gov- 
ernment at Washington political domi- 
nation for 


an indefinite period over 
four states in the Pacific Northwest. 


Private electric companies in that area 
will eventually disappear just as they 
have disappeared in Tennessee. 

But that is only the start. Multiply 
it by other valley authorities through- 
out the country and you will see that 
outright socialization of our electric 
industry could already be in the works 
if present trends are not reversed. And 
the electric industry would be only the 
first victim, in this growth of govern- 
ment spending which feeds on its own 
success. I cannot even begin to guess 
at the exact timetable of the industrial 
liquidation after that. But it surely 
would pick up speed once the utilities 
were swallowed up. 

The groundwork has already been 
laid through the claims of the Interior 
Department for federal ownership of 
the oil and gas resources of the tide- 
lands along our coast. That is the en- 
tering wedge for public ownership in 
the oil and gas industries. So far, we 
haven’t heard even a suggestion along 
that line from government sources be- 
cause there is still a strong movement 
in Congress to turn these properties 
back to the states. But once this states’ 
rights movement has been decisively 
smothered, we can expect to hear sug- 
gestions about government operations 
of “‘yardstick properties” in the tide- 
lands. 

Already we see nibblings in the 
telephone field in the form of pending 
legislation to authorize the Rural Elec- 
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trification Administration to make loans 
for farm telephones. Now, I’m well 
aware of the fact that as the Senate 
Agriculture Committee has prepared 
that bill—and as the Senate will prob- 
ably pass it—there may be no provision 
for loans to public agencies. And if 
Congress finally passes any bill, I hope 
that the Senate will prevail over the 
house-approved version which does au- 
thorize loans to public bodies. But re- 
gardless of which one is passed, the 
foot. is in the door. Once REA is 
launched into the business of making 
telephone loans, it is a simple matter 
for another Congress, at another time 
to switch back a few words to put the 
public agencies back into the law. REA 
has never had the slightest difficulty 
getting such supplementary legislation, 
in the past. 


And there are other 
this timetable of the 
don’t want to be called Socialists. It 
all gets back to the plain fact that 
when you have a growing army of pub- 
lic jobholders you have to have a grow- 
ing number of public jobs. The railroad 
industry, the steel industry, maritime 
shipping, and the air lines are all on 
the calendar And when 
government ownership gets to that 
point, then the rest of our enterprise 
system might as well knock off, because 
they won’t be able to pay the tax bills. 


industries on 
Socialists who 


somewhere. 


I said a minute ago the business com- 
munity has a primary responsibility 
for awakening our people to a realiza- 
tion of these trends. But businessmen 
themselves must be confirmed in their 
convictions. 


It is an 
effectiveness 


astonishing fact that the 
of certain literary and 
leftist propaganda has undermined the 
morale of some businessmen because of 
its very intensity and repetition. These 
businessmen see the absurdity of cen- 
tral planning of a nation’s economy. 
They see the weakness, and the errors, 
and the discrepancies, and the inevi- 
table insolvency of national Socialism 
with its tragic loss of so many precious 
liberties. Yet they have been talked into 
a defeatist’s attitude. They have been 
assured so many times that the planned 
economy is inevitable, they are wonder- 
ing if it isn’t so. And if it is so, what 
can be more discouraging than the feel- 
ing that one is engaged in fighting a 
rear guard action against the inevi- 
table. 


I have tried to select the two very 
best and comprehensive reasons which 
the economic planners have been able 
to give for their proposition that the 
enterprise system is all washed up, that 
the businessman, as such, is obsolete. 
My common sense and yours can an- 
swer these arguments so completely 


that we need not even waste time wor. 
rying about whether the enterprise sys. 
tem is the right road to stay on. The 
plain fact is, if we don’t stay on it. 
we’re sunk. 


First, there is the argument that the 


enterprise or profit system has already 
fulfilled its purpose. They sa that 
economic progress now has _hecom: 
virtually automatic, thanks to the ma- 
chinery set up by the enterprise sys- 


tem, which now has nothing left to do 
In other words, it is argued that the 
state might just as well take over jy 


order to insure security for everybody, 


The short answer to that is that ow 


enterprise system has just begun t 
scratch the surface of economic exploi- 
tation which can produce a_ futur 
standard of living much higher than it 
has been able to accomplish to date. 
Only the enterprise system, with its 


profit incentive, can be depended 
to give us more and better 
and plastics, and 
bombers, and the thousand of 
things which enables even our hun 

citizen of today to live better than did 
the royal princes a mere century ag 


ipo} 
synthetics, 
television, and _ jet 
lesse 


blest 


Government monopoly and planning by 
its very nature are incapable of carry 
ing on this process, because it invari 
ably tends to dampen incentive, curta 
risk, control production, with the i 
evitable result of shortages, rationing 
and the usual bureaucratic enslavement 


of the police state. 


As President Charles Wilson of Ge 
eral Electric recently asked: ““W 
it that sat up with 
during the long night 
invention agonies over the electric light 
and the telephone? Was it the Interio 
Department?” And when thes¢ 
tions were born, who was it that tool 
the risk of making them, selling them 
and creating the world’s greatest manu- 
facturing, distributing and op: 
utility industries? Was it the zg 


fal was 
Edison and Bel 


of thei 


hours 


inven 


rating 


yvern- 


ment? Well, a Socialist government 
once in control can claim the credit 

for anything; just like that Russia! 
fellow, Alexandrovich Bellsky, who In- 
vented the telephone two centuries ag' 


or something. But we all know the true 
answer. Industrial progress can neve! 


be automatic or taken for granted. The 
minute we do, we can kiss it goodby 
The second major socialistic argu 
ment is that old story about the “last 
frontier.” Inconsistently, it makes 4! 
assumption which looks in just th 








opposite direction from the first reaso”, | 


based automatic 
sumes that we have 
or contracting economy 
longer suitable for the constant 

sion necessary to make the proi'' 


on progress. it a& 


reached a 


pan- 


sys 


(Please turn to page 27) 
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connections 
flash on the overseas switchboard 


IGHTNING-QUICK 
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lege is fined five colones (monetary 
unit) the first time and a substantially 


to link us this week with Costa larger fine for each succeeding lapse. 
Rica, our neighbor via telephone cable Elementary education is also compul- 
since 1933. sory and is free. The National Uni- 
: ; . versity is in San José, the capital, 
Equal in area to Vermont, Massa- ° , . : es 
s ; . about 100 miles inland. 
chusetts and Connecticut combined, the a : ; nea 
: ; Concrete evidence of Costa Rica’s 
Latin American republic has been in- ae ; : d : 
: 5; ’ : friendship with the U. S. was her 
dependent since 1821; before that it : . 
yee . declaration of war on Japan on Pearl 
was a part of the Confederation of 


Central America. Although a president 
is elected, the country is temporarily 


uled by a revolutionary junta which 
took command following an insurrec- 


tion arising from election disputes. 


Voting is compulsory for males, and 







































a man who fails to exercise this privi- 
PRECISION 
TIMING 
pa 
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Harbor Day, and her contribution of 


balsa and abaca to victory supplies. 
Balsa trees provided a strong, light 
wood for airplane frames and mine 
floats, and abaca, the Manila hemp 
plant, replaced materials lost in the 
Philippines. An abaca fiber Marine 
hawser 10 ins. in circumference has a 
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come to my attention, Miss Whitney, that you answered the telephone at 


12:02 by saying ‘Good morning'!" 
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minimum of 77,000 pounds of tensile 
strength. 

Among the country’s natural won- 
ders are two volecanoes—Mt. Poas’ 
crater, mile in diameter, is the 
world’s largest. The summit of Irazu, 
a lofty 11,322 ft. above sea level, is the 
only place between Alaska and Cape 
Horn from which both Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans can be seen. 

Modern and 
system now span the country, and 


one 


highways a railway 
a 
140-mile rail journey carries passengers 
mile-high continental divide. 
Older towns and villages are spaced 
at intervals—the distance 


an oxcart can travel in a day. 


across a 


seven-mile 


Thirteenth century Spanish explorers 
discovered gold on the 25,000 square 
mile territory and even today, fortune 
hunters haunt Cocos Island, 400 miles 
out in the Pacific, in search of a leg- 
$100,000,000 buried pirate 
treasure which no one has ever found. 


endary in 


Telephone communications are an 
additional bond between the United 
States and this Central American 


neighbor. 


Traffic Questions 
(1) If 
has been accepted, should the ticket be 


a eall is cancelled before it 

scratched? 

name of the calls 
earried forward to the 


(2) Please 
that 
following day. 

(3) Why should operators be inter- 
ested in completing long distance calls? 

(4) What is one of the major func- 
tions of a chief operator? 

(5) What is the general practice in 
regard to training operators in medium 
sized and large central offices; that is, 
who should do the training? 


some 


should be 


Answers are presented on page 30. 


Vv 


>> In order to preserve the beauty of 
Miami Beach, such utilitarian buildings 
as fire stations and telephone offices 
have been designed to resemble country 


homes or club houses. 


>> A total of $7,000,000,000 is in- 
vested in telephone plant and equip- 
ment throughout the United States. 
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[EDITOR’S NOTE: In this install- 
ment, the author describes the various 
types of supports used to attach aerial 
cable to messenger strand. These sup- 
ports, consisting of cable rings, marlin 
hangers, strap hangers and spinning 


wire, and the manner in which they 
should be used, are discussed in detail. 
The various types of lashing machines 
and their use are also explained.] 


* * * * 


HE life of aerial cable depends 
largely upon the manner in which 
it is supported. Since the beginning, 
the problem of attaching aerial cable 
to the strand has proved most diffi- 
cult. Many types of hangers, rings, 
etc., have been tried for this use with 
the result that a large number have 
been found wanting for one reason or 





PART XI. The preceding ar- 
ticle in this series appeared in 
the June 11 issue, p. 11. 











another. Although some of these de- 
vices have proved satisfactory, if 
properly used, others were entirely too 
expensive. Still others proved imprac- 
tical for certain climatic conditions. 
Because there are still many miles of 
existing aerial cable suspended in 
rings, we shall attempt in this article 
to indicate maintenance methods which 
may be employed to insure its maxi- 
mum life. 


One of the most important require- 
ments of any cable ring or support is 
that it must grip either the strand or 











Fig. 1. 


Sag in cable caused by irregular spacing of rings. 





Fig. 2. 
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Cable Superintendent 


cable firmly in order that the support 
will not shift out of place. One com- 
mon cause of cable failure is shown 
by Fig. 1. This particular type of 
ring depends on its grip on the strand 
to keep it in place. When hangers of 
any type are misplaced, the sag as 
shown will cause the cable to flex 
during temperature changes; there- 
fore, a sheath failure is certain to 
occur. 

The slack between displaced rings 
usually comes from angles and cor- 
ners in the cable line where the proper 
grade clamps have not been installed or 
cable maintenance has been neglected. 
Ring cutting of the sheath at each end 
of the sag is certain if this condition 
is not corrected promptly. 

The ring or hanger size should never 
vary on any particular size of cable. 





indication of what happens by use of rings of different size. 





Fig. 3. 
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Cable suspended from strand by the use of marlin hangers. 


Fig. 4. 


Straps made of woven spun glass prevent vibration tr ouble. 
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Fig. 2 shows what happened where the 
ring spacing was excessive and addi- 
tional rings were added of the same 
rated size as those originally installed. 
The rings added (Fig. 2A), however, 
were one eighth inch longer between the 
bottom and the strand. This small dif- 
ference would seem of little conse- 
quence, but the load of the cable was 
actually carried by the shorter rings 
on either side of the long new rings. 
These added rings were of no value 
and early cable replacement was made 
necessary because of this slight differ- 
ence in the size of the rings. 

Aerial cable on strand attached to 
bridges, trolley poles or other places 
where vibration is likely to cause 
sheath damage, may require the use of 


ee 





Fig. 5. 
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Method of lashing riser cable to strand on special jobs. 


special hangers. Fig. 3 shows cable 
suspended by the use of marlin (house 
line) hangers. This type of hanger is 
very effective in the prevention of 
sheath damage, but requires careful 
maintenance and frequent replacement. 

Fig. 3A depicts the right way to use 
marlin hangers, and Fig. 3B, shows 
the wrong way. As previously stated, 
any hanger to be satisfactory must 
either clamp the strand or sheath to 
keep it from slipping. 

A double length of marlin, placed 
around the cable with the hook passed 
up through the loop and attached to 
the strand, is the correct method of 
installing this type of hanger. 

The two or three wraps around the 
sheath, as shown in Fig. 3B will cause 


~ 
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Fig. 6. 


_yB- LASHER 





trouble, since the vibration will cause 
the wrapped portion to continually 
tighten, eventually causing the sheath 
to break. 

A comparatively new development in 
hangers is shown in Fig. 4. The strap 
in these hangers is woven from spun 
glass. The metal hook portion is made 
of Copperweld steel and is not intended 
to grip the strand. These should have 
a long life and are sufficiently strong 
to carry the weight of any ordinary 
cable. This type of hanger should not 
be attached as shown in Fig. 4A, since 
there is no grip between the hanger 
and strand or cable, and vibration will 
shift them out of place. The glass strap 
should always be pulled up snugly and 
if this is done in the proper manner, 
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Installing cable by towing the lasher by manpower. 
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Fig. 7. Method used when cable is lashed direct from reel to strand. 
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Fig. 10. Pole arrangement when cable is lashed with Type ‘'B'' machine Fig. 11. Method of supporting cable at pole and terminating .045 sshing 
and .091 wire. wire. n 
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N°3 BANDS WITH 


¥6'SPACERS 


Fig. 12. 


the metal portion is so designed that 
it will bind and not allow any slip- 
page. The correct method of installa- 
tion is shown in Fug. 4B. 

Glass hangers provide excellent in- 
sulation between sheath and _ strand 
where this arrangement proves desir- 
able because of electrolytic or other 
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Fig. 14 


Catenary construction support of long 
cable span across river. 


conditions. However, if the sheath and 
strand must be common, then frequent 
bonds are necessary. 

When a strand support is required 
on vertical riser cables, bridges or 
other structures, these should be placed 
as indicated in Fig. 5. 

Lashing wire may be used as shown 
by making about five wraps around the 
cable and strand at each tie; then giv- 
ing the ends one full twist. After two 


or more ties have been made, the ends 
of t wires from adjacent ties are 
brourht together and pigtailed. This 


will prevent slippage. 
A clamp which can be used instead 


of a wire tie on a vertical messenger 
rur available. 
Aerial cable lashing has. been 


adopted as standard practice by some 
operating telephone companies with 
Satisfactory results to date. 

The lashing machine shown in use 
In Fiy. 6 is known as the Type “B” and 
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Supporting cable when splice is located near a pole. 


Fig. 13. 


will lash any standard size of cable, 
using any of the following sizes and 
types of lashing wire: 


(1) Type A .091 approximately three 
thirty-seconds of an inch in diameter, 
zine coated lashing wire. 

(2) Type B .091 approximately three 
thirty-seconds of an inch in diameter, 
aluminum lashing wire. 

(3) Type C .065 approximately one 
sixteenth of an inch in diameter, chro- 
mium steel lashing wire. 


The Type A .091 zine coated steel 
wire is intended for general use where 
corrosion is not excessive. The Type 
B .091 aluminum wire is not recom- 
mended for areas near salt water, rail- 
road crossings or where exposed to cer- 
tain chemical fumes. The Type C .065 
wire is recommended for locations 
where corrosion is severe, however, it 
is not recommended for railroad cross- 
ings. The Type B lashing machine will 
accommodate coils of .091 wire up to 
350 ft. in length. 

Fig. 7 shows the B-type machine be- 
ing used to lash a cable directly from 
a reel carried by a trailer and towed 
by a construction truck. 


Fig. 15. 





Method of splicing strand on special fittings at pole. 


In Fig. 6, the cable is shown after 
it has been previously pulled through 
rollers. This method is necessary 
where trees and other obstructions 
prevent lashing directly from a mov- 
ing reel. 

The B-type lasher spaces the wire 
wraps approximately 13 ins. apart 
along the cable. 

The following table indicates lash- 
ing wire coil lengths and lengths of 
cable each will lash: 


Will 
Coil Cable Lash Approxi- 
Length Strand Diameter mately 
300 ft. 6M %4 in. 275 ft. 
325 ft. 6M % in. 300 ft. 
350 ft. 6M %4 in. 325 ft. 


These coil lengths are standard and 
350 ft. is the limit of .091 wire that 
the B-type machine will accommodate. 

The Type-C lasher (Fig. 8) is shown 
lashing the B cable beside the A 
cable which had been installed previ- 
ously. The block pusher is shown just 
ahead of this lasher. The Type-C lasher 
applies a .045, approximately three 

(Please turn to page 32) 





The pipe span method of carrying cable from pole to building. 
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BRING YOU Radio “gu ipme 
Engine 


When you decide to use radio for any purpose in your operation’ | ys 


you want equipment that has been engineered to meet telephone com tec 
pany requirements—specifically, YOURS! To bring you that equipment, nee 
Automatic Electric has recently completed an agreement with General| tw 
Electric Company to act as a distributor of all types of G. E. radio| 
equipment suitable for telephone use. This arrangement enables us nov| i 
to offer you: | 
| yor 

RADIO EQUIPMENT by General Electric for every telephone spr 
company application—including Highway and Urban Mobile, Fixed 
Point-to-Point, Rural Subscriber, and Emergency or Disaster Radio—é 
well as all necessary auxiliary equipment and materials, such as anter: 


nas, towers, power units, testing equipment, etc. 


APPLICATION ENGINEERING by Automatic Electric, to cqord' 


nate radio and telephone facilities into one efficient communicatior 
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e! for elep hone Service | 


| 
ion’ | ystem. In our Electronics Department, expert knowledge of modern 
com-|techniques is combined with our years of experience in telephone engi- 
nent,| neering and operation, to provide the connecting equipment needed be- 


neral| tween radio and existing telephone facilities. 





radio| 


wal W hatever your problem may be, in applying radio to your opera- 


itions, put it up to Automatic Electric. From our Electronics engineers 
| you'll receive radio equipment of the very highest quality—engineered 
hon¢} specifically for you! 
Fixed 
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Oricinators and Developers of the Strowger Step-by-Step "“Director'’ for Register: 
Sender-Translator Operation . . . Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Maker: of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 







2010! Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: Automatic Electric Sales Corporation 


= Export Distributors: International Automatic Electric Corporation 
-atio’ 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, U. S. A. 











programs conducted by practi- 
cally all operating telephone com- 
panies on the subject of proper observ- 
ance of the dial tone, it is surprising 
how many people continue to ignore it. 
A good example of how people fail 
to listen for the dial tone was brought 
to the attention of the writer recently 
in a chain grocery store. A call came 
in over a pay station type telephone 
installed out in the open near where 
we were standing. 


D reer the extensive educational 


A man answered the incoming call 
and hung the handset on a hook 
mounted on the wall for this purpose 
while he went to look for the desired 
party. A lady came along in a terrible 
rush, lifted the handset from the wall 
hook and without listening dropped a 
nickel in the slot and dialed a number. 
She then listened and started jiggling 
the hook. The party called originally 
then arrived and explained he had an 
incoming call. The call was then com- 
pleted as the patient calling party had 
remained on the line, and the lady 
finally made her call without deposit- 
ing a second nickel. 

The above, we believe, demonstrates 
conclusively that modern telephone sys- 
tems are subjected to great abuse by a 
thoughtless and impatient public. 


It has been said: “Only those who 
can endure being despised, snubbed, 
and laughed at, should attempt to 
please anybody but themselves.” 


The writer received a surprise visit 
in Washington, D. C., recently from 
C. L. Light, of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. plant de- 
partment in Oklahoma City. Although 
we worked together down that way 
back in the old days, this was our first 
meeting in over 33 years! 


We recently spent a very pleasant 
day on Chesapeake Bay in company of 
Francis X. Welch, TELEPHONY’s Wash- 
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ington editor, on the latter’s cabin 


cruiser. 

This boat is complete in every re- 
spect and all rules, such as the provi- 
sion of fire extinguishers and life pre- 
servers, are carefully observed. As an 
extra precaution, a special combination 
tool is tacked to the cabin roof in reach 
of the captain’s position at the wheel. 
This tool is about 5 ins. in length and 
is equipped with a hook arrangement 
at one end which can be used to re- 
move a crimped metal cap from a glass 
tube. The other end is sharpened so 
that by applying suitable leverage ac- 
tion a “V” shaped opening is made in 
a tin container. 

This emergency tool insures the 
opening of containers of nourishment, 
as required, if accidentally detained at 
sea. 

* s a 


The Pentagon Building in Washing- 
ton, D. C., is a noteworthy example of 
how the effort required to move tele- 
phones can be reduced by the provision 
of an adequate conduit system. Tele- 
phones are moved by the hundreds in 
this building in a comparatively short 
period of time by utilizing an adequate 
system of floor ducts. 


It is claimed that the sound level has 
had to be raised considerably in movie 
theatres in order that the voices of the 
actors may be heard above the rattle 
of sacks and the crunching of popcorn. 


The large number of people who 
called WE 1212 in the nation’s capital 
during the past summer heat wave, is 
amazing. It is a peculiar fact that 
people are curious to determine the 
official temperature and humidity when 
it becomes uncomfortably hot. They 
appear to be willing at all times to 
make a telephone call to confirm their 
suspicions. 

. * 2 


We are living in the Age of Noise. 
Some people don’t seem to be able to 


have any fun unless they have a con- 
traption that makes plenty of noise. Of 
course, the human engine has to let off 
steam ever so often. When any engine 
is working, however, the less noise it 
makes, the more efficient it is. In a 
business office noise is nothing but 
waste. 


tumors persist of the development of 
a machine that will convert the spoken 
word into typewritten copy. With such 
a machine, a telephone conversation 
would be recorded on typed pages for 
filing. 

While we would not claim that any- 
thing is impossible in this fair land of 
ours we ,do wonder, however, how this 
machine handle words of 
same pronunciation, but with different 
spelling. 


would the 


There are present indications that 
the installation of central office equi 
ment is to be greatly simplified i 
future. There is no doubt but that p 
tically all cables will be cut and fi 
in the factory, with fixtures attached, 
so that assembly in the field will be a 
simple task to be accomplished quickly. 


rac- 


med 


It appears entirely probable that in 
the not too distant future, a 1,00! 
dial system, properly engineered, can 


line 

be installed and cut over in a single day. 
eee 

When the Southwestern Bell con- 

verted East St. Louis to dial operation 

recently, one customer reported that her 

dial would not turn. A service assistant 


A oe 
later found she was trying to dial 
counter-clockwise. 


The classified section of the Bel! Sys 
tem’s current TWX directory lists more 
than 22,000 teletypewriters and ove! 
1,000 subscribers, whose number has 
nearly doubled in the past five years: 
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Authorizes Higher Rates for 

Seven New York Independents 
Independents 
authorized by the New York Public 
Service Commission to raise rates. A 
complete revision of the tariff of the 
Chenango & Unadilla Telephone Corp., 


Seven were recently 


Norwich, was also approved. Operat- 
ing a total of 18 exchanges, the com- 
pany had almost as many rate sched- 
ules. The exchanges were reclassified 
into three groups, according to size, 
and each group now has a schedule 
of rates applicable to the exchanges of 
which the group is composed. Twelve 
exchanges are included in Group I, 
five in Group II, and one, Norwich, in 
Group III. 

In working out the new rates, re- 
moving existing inconsistencies, it de- 
veloped that 15 residence stations re- 
reduction of 25 cents per 
month, 611 residence stations retained 
the existing rates, 92 residence stations 


ceived a 


were increased 50 cents per month and 
2,649 residence stations received a 25 
cent monthly raise. 

In business ‘stations, 410 were _ in- 
creased 50 cents per month, 18 to 75 
cents, 151 to $1.00, 26 to $1.25, and 
l6 to $1.50. 
reduction or retention of the exist- 
ing rate in business stations. 
inereases result in a projected annual 
increase of $55,000. 

The Candor Telephone Co. received 
an estimated annual increase of $1,890, 
resulting from a raise of $1.00 per 
month for one-party business rates, 50 
cents for party-line business and one- 
party residence, and 25 cents per month 
for party-line residence. 


There were no instances 


These 


No inerease in one-party residence 
rates was granted to Burdett Home 
Telephone Co. However, it was per- 
mitted to raise one-party and party- 
line business rates by 50 cents per 
mont and party-line residence by 
2) certs. Annual revenue will be in- 
crease. by an estimated $522. 

Identical increases of $1.00 per month 
for ‘party business and 25 cents 
per month for party-line business, one- 
Party and party-line residence service 
Were sranted both the Earlville Tele- 
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phone Co. and the Morrisville Tele- 
phone Co. Distribution of types of 
service reflects an annual increase of 
$1,437 for the Earlville company, and 
$1,689 for the Morrisville company. 

The Allegheny Mutual Telephone Co., 
Andover, received approval of higher 
rates which will reflect $1,773 in an- 
nual revenue. One-party business rates 
were increased $1.08 per month, party- 
line business 50 cents, one-party resi- 
dence 33 cents and party-line residence 
25 cents per month respectively. 

Uniform increases of 50 cents per 
month for business service rates and 
25 cents per month for residence serv- 
ice will result in $5,001 additional an- 
nual revenue to Cornwall Telephone 
Co., Cornwall-on-Hudson. The company 
renders no rural line service. 


VV 


Higher Rates Granted 
North Dakota Company 
The North Dakota Public Service 
Commission on Sept. 20 authorized rate 
increases by the North Dakota Tele- 
phone Co., Nohall, in 26 exchanges. 
The commission set rates of $4.50 
for individual service and 
$2.75 for individual residence service 
in 23 communities. 


business 


Other rates were 
raised proportionately. 

Somewhat lower rates were set for 
three exchanges — Columbus, Flaxton 
and Lignite. 
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New Jersey Bell Appeals 
Stock Issue Ruling 

The New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 
cn Sept. 16 appealed a New Jersey 
Public Utility Commission decision 
which denied the company’s application 
for a proposed $40,000,000 capital stock 
issue. 

The appeal was filed with the Appel- 
late Division of the New Jersey Su- 
perior Court. 

The company proposed to sell $40,- 
000,000 in common stock to the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


According to the commission ruling, 
issued Sept. 10, the company should 





issue bonds instead of stocks. The com- 
mission held that issuance of bonds 
instead of stock would mean financing 
savings of $750,000 plus lower federal 
taxes. The board said such savings 
could be passed to consumers to hold 
rates down. 

A company spokesman, on the other 
hand, contended if bonds were issued 
as the board urged, the company’s 
fixed operating charges would be in- 
creased by more than $1,000,000 annu- 
ally. 

A company spokesman said, “We do 
not believe we can or should be forced, 
against our better judgment, to risk 
harming the credit standing of the 
company and leave the way open for 
long-term deterioration to our service 
simply because bond money might be 
temporarily obtained at comparatively 
low interest rates.” 


Vv 


North Carolina Independent 
Requests Rate Increase 

The Thermal Belt Telephone Co., 
Tryon, on September 19 requested the 
North Carolina Utilities Commission 
for permission to raise rates in order 
to meet increased operating costs and 
financing of an expansion program 
which includes installation of an auto- 
matic exchange at Columbus. 

The company is seeking to increase 
one-party business rates from $4.50 to 
$5.75, and to set two-party and four- 
party business rates at $5.00 and $4.00, 
respectively. For residential service, 
rates would be raised from $3.10 to 
$3.85 for one-party, from $2.60 to $3.25 
for two-party, and from $2.10 to $2.60 
for four-party. 


Vv 


Cites Cost of Dial System 
Operation in Rate Petition 

The Coopersburg Telephone Co. re- 
cently asked the Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission for authority to 
increase its rates $2,058 a year, effec- 
tive Nov. 1. The proposed schedule 
would affect 478 subscribers. 


A company representative said the 
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new schedule would mean about 25 
cents a month more for most of the 
subscribers. 

The request for additional income 
was based on the increased cost of 
operating the dial system, which was 
installed last October, according to the 
representative. 
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Illinois Company Gets 
Higher Rate Schedule 

The Illinois Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 17 authorized rate increases 
that will add an estimated $6,958 to 
annual revenues of the Champaign 
County Telephone Co., Champaign. 


The higher charges will go into effect 
in Ivesdale, Ogden, Philo, Tolono and 
Pesotum on Oct. 1 and will go into 
effect in Bondville when the company 
rehabilitates its plant and equipment 
there. 

The commission announced it had set 
Oct. 4 for hearing the petition of the 
Dixon Home Telephone Co., for in- 
creased rates at Dixon, Grant Detour, 
Nachusa and Nelson. 

The commission also has taken under 
advisement a request for increased 
rates by the Mt. Pulaski Telephone & 
Electric Co. at Mt. Pulaski, Chestnut 
and Latham. 


Vv 


Company Asks Higher Rates 
To Cover Wage Law Revision 

The Geneseo Cooperative Telephone 
Co. recently issued notice it is prepar- 
ing a rate increase petition for submis- 
sion to the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Donald F. Anderson, manager of the 
company, says that the increased rates 
are being asked to cover the recently 
enacted change in the minimum wage 
law. 

Mr. Anderson stated that the Gene- 
seo company will be required to pay 
approximately $10,000 to most of its 
50 employes under the new law. 


Vv 


Seven Minnesota Companies 
Receive Higher Rate Schedules 

Permission to increase rates was re- 
cently granted to seven Independents 
by the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission. They include: 

The Boyd Telephone Co., serving ap- 
proximately 119 local and 141 rural 
stations. 


Present Gross Rates 
Common 


Class of Service Magneto Battery 
One-party, bus. ...... $2.25 $3.00 
One-party, res. ...... 1.25 2.00 


Rural station owned, 
res. (grounded) ... 1.50 
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Authorized Gross Rates 


Common 
Class of Service Magneto Battery 
One-party, bus. ...... $3.25 $3.50 
Two-party, bus. ...... 3.00 3.25 
One-party, res. ...... 2.00 2.25 
Two-party, res. ...... 1.75 2.00 
Four-party, res. ..... 1.50 1.75 
Rural station owned, 
re 50 2.75 
Rural station owned, 
PO, Cos saw eae 2.00 2.25 
The new rates are to become effec- 


tive upon certification by a qualified 
officer: of the company that common 
battery service has been established at 
the Boyd exchange. 

The Eyota Telephone Co., serving 
approximately 164 local and 91 rural 
stations, and switching for 23 service 
stations. 


Present Authorized 





Gross Gross 

Class of Service Rates Rates 
One-party, bus. . $2.50 $3.50 
Two-party, bus. .... 2.25 3.00 
One-party, res. ..... 2.00 2.15 
Multi-party, res. 1.75 
Four-party, res. .... — = 
Cae i. 1.75 2.50 
tural, eee — 2.75 
Service switching 

Te Ee =o" .50* 

* Net. 

Home Telephone Co., Cottonwood, 
serving approximately 195 local and 50 
rural stations, and switching for 125 


service stations. 


Present Gross Rates 
Common 
Class of Service Magne to Battery 
One-party, bus. ...... $2.75 $3.50 


Two-party, bus. ..... 3.00 
Extension station, 

a eee a ae 15* 1.00* 
One-party, res. ...... 1.75 2.25 
Two-party, res. ..... — 2.00 
Four-party, res. ..... - 1.75 
Rural, res. met...... 1.75 2.50 
Rural, res. f.....<< 1.75 — 
Special rates: 

MOS, nce vp omnicas 12.00§ 12.00§ 
Service station ...... 40* .40* 

* Net 

§ Yr. net 


Authorized Gross Rates 


Common 
Battery 


Class of Service Magneto 


One-party, bus. ..... — $3.50 
Two-party, bus. .... — 3.25 
One-party, res. ..... _— 2.25 
Two-party, res. ..... _ 2.00 
Four-party, res. ....  — os 7 D 
Rural, bus., met. ....$2.50 
Rural, res., met. .... 2.00 2 25 
Service StAUIOn ..... oO ao” 


* Net 


The Home Telephone Co., Grand 
Meadow, serving approximately 254 lo- 
cal and 268 rural stations. 


Present Gross Rates 
Common 


Class of Service Magneto Battery 
One-party, bus. ..... $2.75 $3.25 
Two-party, bus. 2.25 — 


One-party, res. ..... 2.00 2.5 
Two-party, res. ..... 1.75 
Four-party, res. .... 1.50 és 
Rural, res., met.... 2.00 
i. a: 1.75 


Authorized Gross Rates 


Con on 
Class of Service Magneto Battery 
One-party, bus. ..... $3.75 $4.25 
Two-party, bus. ..... 3.25 3.75 
One-party, res. ..... 2.50 3.00 
Two-party, res. ..... 2.25 2.75 
Four-party, res. 2.00 2.50 
Rural, bus., met..... 3.00 3.50 
MeUTaL, DUS., OF... 6.55 2.50 3.00 
Rural, res., met..... 2.50 3.00 
MESS, TOS, Blo 56 ccs 2.00 2.50 


The Lismore Cooperative Telephone 
Co., serving approximately 86 local and 
236 rural stations. 


Present Authorized 
Gross Gross 

Class of Service Rates Rate 
One-party, bus., 

mag. $3.2: 
One-party, bus., ¢.b.. — 3.75 
Two-party, bus, 

NOI ed ico rense con's es — 
One-party, res., 

is feed oa te 
One-party, res, c.b... — 3.25 
Two-party, res., 

mag. 
Four-party, res., 

Dee kas — 
tural, met. res...... 
Rural, met. bus...... — 
cure. or. DUS:...... 2: 
sure, Or. Tes...... 3 
Rural, met., bus., 

err — 3.25 
tural, met., 

dial 


to 
bb 
ol 
to 
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The Lowry Telephone Co., serving 
approximately 183 local and 310 rural 
stations. 


Authorize d 
Gross 
Rate S 


$4.00 


Present 
Gross 
Rates 
$3.00 


Class of Service 
One-party, bus., c.b.. 
One-party, bus., 

mag. 
One-party, res., c.b.. 
One-party, res., mag. 
Rural station owned, 

ee ae — 3.20 
Rural station owned, 

bus., gr. 
Rural station owned, 

a — Z 
tural station owned, 

res., gr. 
Special rates 

schools 
Handset—All classes 

of rural service... 
Deskset—All classes 

of rural service... 

* Net 


5 


o.0U 


) 
5 3.00 
5 


Pt rd oa 


- »U 





Morristown Telephone Co., serving 
approximately 193 local and 197 rural 


stations. 


Present Gross Rates 


Common 
Class of Service Magneto Ba‘tery 
One-party, bus. ..... $2.75 $3.20 
Two-party, bus. ..... 2.25 = 


5 


to 


1.75 
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Two-party, res. ..... 1.50 — 
Multi-party, res. 1.50 —_ 
i err 1.75 — 
Authorized Gross Rates 
Common 
Class of Service Magneto Battery 
One-party, WOES ccna $3.75 $4.25 
Two-party, bus. 3.25 3.75 
One-party, res. ..... 2.25 2.40 
Two-party, res. ..... 2.00 2.50 
Four-party, res. 1.75 2.25 
i 2.25 2.75 
VV 


SW Bell's Temporary Rate Plea 
Denied By Oklahoma High Court 

The Oklahoma Supreme Court, Sept. 
20, denied the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co.’s appeal from the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission’s order refus- 
ing a second temporary rate increase 
of $3,077,661 annually. (TELEPHONY, 
July 2, p. 24.) 

On July 17, 1947, the Court allowed 
a temporary raise of a similar amount. 

The Court upheld the commission’s 
authority to deny the company’s appli- 
cation, holding that the former did not 
lose jurisdiction over temporary rates, 
although it still is considering fixing 
anew permanent intrastate rate sched- 
ule for the company. 

The commission’s finding that the 
company was receiving sufficient in- 
come from its intrastate operations to 
pay operating costs was sustained by 
the Court. Its income also covers fixed 
charges, including those on borrowed 
capital, with a balance for common 
stock equity of slightly less than one- 


half of 1 per cent. 

In its application, the company 
claimed confiscation of property and 
stated that additional temporary rates 


would permit it to earn a 6 per cent 


return 
Vv 
C&P Requests Higher 
Rates for Washington, D. C. 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. on Sept. 16 petitioned the 


District of Columbia Public Utilities 
Commission for permission to increase 
Washington telephone rates by 13% per 
cent. 


The ‘nerease would add $3,200,000 to 


the annual revenue of the company. 
The company bases its request on in- 
crease. operating costs, including re- 
cent age increases. 
In « diagram accompanying its peti- 
tion, ‘he company says its present 
farnir:s are less than 4 per cent on its 
“het ginal cost investment.” In the 
brew: period it earned an average of 
‘ per cent. During the war it averaged 
»4 pe cent. In 1946 the average rate 
of reitirn was 6.1 per cent and the 
‘ompa y claimed that it went as low as 
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3.8 in 1947, recovering to 5.6 per cent 
in 1948 as a result of a 10 per cent 
rate increase granted late in 1947. 

When the commission granted a 10 
per cent telephone rate increase in 1947 
it fixed the rate base valuation of “‘tele- 
phone property used and useful for 
service within the district” at some- 
what more than $53,000,000. 

In asking for rate increases that 
would add $3,200,000 to its annual 
gross revenue, the company says that 
because of the taxes it would have to 
pay this sum would shrink to an addi- 
tion of $1,800,000 to annual net operat- 
ing earnings, after taxes. 


Vv 


Permitted to Charge New Rate 
To Cover Cable Installation 

The Carolina Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Tarboro, on Sept. 21 was author- 
ized by the North Carolina Utilities 
Commission to levy a new rate to cover 
the cost of installing a cable connect- 
ing Pikesville and its Freemont ex- 
change. 

As a result of the cable, the com- 
pany will be able to give four-party 
service to subscribers formerly limited 
to multi-party service, and four-party 
rates authorized by the commission set 
the base cost of residential service at 
$1.75 a month and business service at 
$3.25. The final charges will vary with 
the distance the subscriber lives from 
the Freemont exchange. 


Vv 


Associated Company Asks 
For Rate Increase 

The Associated Telephone Co., Santa 
Monica, Calif., on Sept. 15 asked the 
California Public Utilities Commission 
for a rate increase of approximately 
15 per cent a year in the more than 
80 communities it serves in Southern 
California. 

“We are one of the last telephone 
companies of any size in the United 
States to ask for an increase,” said 
Marshall Taylor, the company’s attor- 
ney. 

Edwin M. Blakeslee, president of the 
company, testified before Commissioner 
Harold P. Huls that the companies’ 
earnings started to drop in 1948, and 
the loss has accelerated this year. He 
also stated that none of the exchanges 
have been allowed a rate increase since 
1930, and most are still operating on 
the 1921 service charge. 

Harlan W. Holmwood, company vice 
president, said the company’s applica- 
tion seeks an annual increase of ap- 
proximately $2,500,000 in total revenue 
by way of boosts in service-connection 


charges and business and residential 
rates. 


Attorney Harry Dunn, also repre- 
senting the company, said a “rapid de- 
cline” in company earnings began in 
1948 and that the company is in im- 
mediate need of increased revenue. He 
said the company already has had to 
raise $4,000,000 this year for plant 
expansion and will need $17,000,000 
for such purposes during 1950. 

On the average throughout the sys- 
tem, rate increases sought would 
amount to 50 cents a month for resi- 
dential service and $1.00 for business 
service. 

Mr. Dunn said the company is ask- 
ing an emergency interim order for an 
immediate partial increase before the 
case is finally decided. Company officials 
said they are seeking approximately a 
6 per cent rate boost under an interim 
order. 


VV 


Oklahoma Company Gets Rate 
Raise Under State Regulation 

The Eakley Telephone Co., was 
granted new rates recently by the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
under Order No. 2112. This regulation 
provides that a utility may file 30 days’ 
advance notice of proposed rate in- 
creases by posting public notices and 
advertising. 

If no protests are filed with the 
commission the rates automatically go 
into effect without a hearing when au- 
thorized by the regulatory agency. 

The approved schedule includes: 


Classification of Service Monthly Rates 
One-party, business .......... $3.25 


Two-party, business .......... 2.75 
One-party, residence .......... 2.00 
Two-party, residence ......... 1.75 
Four-party, residence ........ 1.50 
RUTRE, BTICMOG onc os h.60-v oin0'0's 667% 
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Missouri Court Continues 
Pioneer News Case Until 1950 

A hearing on whether Circuit Court 
Judge James F. Nangle has jurisdic- 
tion in ordering restoration of tele- 
phone service to Pioneer News Service, 
racing news distribution firm, has been 
continued until the January term by 
the Missouri Supreme Court, at the 
request of Attorney General J. E. Tay- 
lor (TELEPHONY, Aug. 13, p. 25). 

Reason for the continuance was that 
the attorney general had not filed 
briefs in the case by the deadline, Aug. 
16. He explained that he had expected 
a favorable action from the court on 
his motion for a special commissioner 
to take testimony in some phases of 
the case, but the court had denied the 
motion. 


The case before the court was brought 
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by Mr. Taylor. He requested a writ of 
prohibition that would prevent Judge 
Nangle from enforcing his order to 


restore service to Pioneer. Judge 
Nangle’s order came last Apr. 12 and 
directed the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to re-install 19 telephones in 
Pioneer’s offices. The telephones were 
removed in February, 1947, on orders 
of Attorney General Taylor and former 
Gov. Phil M. Donnelly. 
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Lima, Ohio, Company 
Receives Higher Rates 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
on Sept. 20 authorized the Lima Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to increase 
rates for its Beaverdam and Delphos 
exchanges effective immediately. 

Changes in the rates for Delphos are: 
Business, $3.56 to $6.00; rural busi- 
ness, $2.00 to $4.50; one-party resi- 
dence, $2.00 to $3.50; four-party resi- 
dence, (changed to five-party) $1.50 to 
$2.50; rural residence, $1.50 to $2.50. 

Changes for Beaverdam: Business, 
$4.25 to $7.65; two-party business, 
$3.75 to $6.65; rural business, $3.75 to 
$3.90; individual residence, $3.00 to 
$3.40; five-party residence, $2.00 to 
$2.40; rural residence, $2.00 to $2.15. 

VV 
Mexican Telephone Companies 
Request Rate Increases 

Application has been made to the 
Ministry of Communications and Pub- 
lic Works by Mexico’s two major pri- 
vate telephone companies, the Mexi- 
cana (I. T. & T.) and Telefonos de 
Mexico (Ericsson Telephone Co., a 
Swedish enterprise), for permission to 
increase all rates. The companies told 
the Ministry that it is imperative that 
they be allowed to charge more be- 
cause of higher operating costs, prin- 
cipally because of the great prices in 
pesos of materials, all of which must 
be imported. The weak peso, now tak- 
ing 8.65 to buy a dollar, hits them 
hard in that regard as all their reve- 
nue is in pesos, the companies ex- 
plained. 

Protestants declare that the compa- 
nies should first improve their service 
then try to raise rates. The companies 
aver they are doing their utmost to 
correct the unsatisfactory telephone 
situation but that they must have new 
equipment to bring service up to par 
and that is very costly. 

The Ministry has announced that it 
is giving the applications exhaustive 
attention. Subscribers maintain that 
the companies’ rates are already very 
high. For example, nine pesos per 
month for a wall telephone in Mexico 
City is $1.04 in American money. But 
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A telephone company put its 
new employe to work as collector 
of coins in pay station telephones. 
For two weeks after he got the 
job, he failed to appear at the 
office. Then one day he walked 
in nonchalantly and said he had 
lost the key to the coin boxes. 

‘““‘Where have you been?’ 
stormed the manager. “*The cash- 


% 


ier has been holding your salary 
for you.” 

“What!’’ exclaimed the amazed 
neophyte, “do I get a salary, too!” 











it is a lot in economically depressed 
and peso-weak Mexico. 

All telephone exchanges, private as 
well as government owned, have been 
ordered by the Communications Minis- 
try to give seven-day-a-week service. 
Many exchanges in the provinces close 
Sundays and holidays. The Ministry 
order said that Mexico is too modern 
and too busy to tolerate such suspen- 
sions of a vital public service. 

The Mexicana company followed 
its petition for authorization to raise 
rates by asking the Ministry to allow 
it to install rate meters on its tele- 
phones for local service, similar to 
those in use in various European coun- 
tries. Mexicana contends the meters 
should solve the problem of opposition 
to its request to raise rates as every 
subscriber would pay for the exact 
number of calls made. The company 
believes subscribers paying on a basis 
of the number of calls made would be 
better than the present flat rate which 
allows an unlimited number of calls 
from every telephone. It admits that 
some subscribers would pay more than 
they do now but, it argues that others 
would pay less as they normally make 
fewer calls. 

If the Ministry approves Mexicana’s 
request for the meter system it must 
put the matter up to Telefonos because 
services of the two companies are inter- 
connected. If the latter is agreeable, 
the meter plan will go into effect, 
the Ministry said. It is reported that 
the government favors the meter plan 
as the best way to relieve congestion of 
local service. It expects that under such 
an arrangement subscribers will not be 
so generous in allowing the free use 
of their telephone as is now the case. 

Telefonos told the Ministry, in con- 
nection with its request to raise rates, 
that its economic condition is none too 
good as it is operating at a loss under 
present tariffs. The Swedish-controlled 
company invested 22,000,000 pesos 
($3,175,000 at the seven-peso-per-dollar 
exchange rate then obtaining) last 
year in expanding its long distance 


service by 25,234 kilometers and 
stalling more than 20,000 telephon 
throughout Mexico but mostly in the 
Federal District (Mexico City). Tele- 
fonos has already invested 30,000,000 
pesos of its budgeted 40,000,000 pesos 
for improvements this year, it dis- 
closed. 


- 
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Vv 
Higher Rates Proposed 
A proposed rate increase for the 
Kerrville (Tex.) Telephone Co., de- 
scribed as the first since 1925, passed 


first reading by the Kerrville city coun- 
cil Sept. 15 in the form of an ordi- 
nance. If the ordinance passes two 
more readings in October and Novem- 


ber, it is scheduled to become effective 
Dec. 1. Texas has no state regulatory 
body. 

Vv 
Minnesota Property Sold 

Purchase of the Warren Telephone 

Co. by the Marshall County Telephone 
Co. was approved recently by the Min- 
nesota Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion. The latter company, although it 
is an organized corporation, owned no 
property until it was authorized to buy 
the Warren company. 

VV 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Florida Railroad & Public Utilities 
Commission 

yet. 5: Hearing on application of 
Winter Park (Fla.) Telephone Co. fo 
authority to increase rates. 
Kansas Corporation Commission 

Oct. 31: Continued hearing on appli- 
cation of Southwestern Bell Telephon 
Co. for authority to change rates. 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

Oct. 4: Hearing on applicatior of 
residents of Bressie Township, Noble 
County, to have that area declared open 
territory. 


Oct. 5: Hearing on application of the 
Chattanooga, Okla., Chamber of Com- 
merce for improved service from the 


Southwestern States 
Brownwood, Tex. 

Oct. 12: Commission investigation 0! 
service of Oklahoma-Arkansas_ Tele- 
phone Co., Poteau. 


Telephone Co, 


Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission 

Sept. 26: Hearing on complaint 0 
R. Dixon Herman, Alfred M. Hawley, 
Millersburg Manufacturing Co., ©. D. 
Snyder and A. K. Ulsh Co. against 
proposed rate increase of Wiconisco 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Elizabeth- 
ville; commission investigation o! such. 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

Sept. 27: Hearings on applications 
of Mt. Horeb (Wis.) Telephone (0? 
and Berlin (Wis.) Telephone Co. fo 
authority to increase rates. } 

Sept. 28: Hearing on application % 
Highland Telephone Co. for autorlty) 
to increase rates. 
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tem work. Under this line, government 
take over in order to conserve 
our remaining resources in the public 
interest. 


must 


The short answer to that one is some- 


what similar to the first answer. We 
never had it so good. We can still have 
it better. But we have got to stop 


monkeying with the machinery that got 
us to where we are today. We haven’t 
scratched the surface. The new is al- 
ways better than the old. New frontiers 
in chemistry, agriculture, metallurgy, 


and other fields are being discovered 
every day, while the blind apostles of 
a contracting economy cry over our 
vanishing resources. The proper way 
to conserve our resources is to make 
them available, under proper regula- 
tion, to productive enterprisers who 
will get something out of them, with 


nterest, for all, rather than sit on 
them, or put them into deep freeze to 


be doled out to a waiting line of regi- 


mented ration book holders. 


Finally, I come to three general con- 


structive items under the heading of 
what has to be done to reverse the 
dangerous economic trends we have dis- 


CuSS¢ 


sriefly, they can be labeled edu- 
cation, sterilization, reformation. 


It is easy enough, I know, to say that 


the believers in free private enterprise 
will have to educate the public to what 
is happening. We always come back to 
t} 


the practical question: Can it be done 


at all, if so, how? 

By way of answer, I put it to you 
that only in recent years have our 
ther industries realized their commu- 
nity interest in blocking state So- 
cialism. Now they are showing signs of 
realization that what happens to the 


public utilities today or tomorrow will 


surely happen to them soon after. They 
are ginning to realize that if this 
march of public ownership can be 
Stop} at the first trench—the public 
utilit it can be rolled back to where 


it be gs, and kept there. 


I refuse to believe that the aggregate 
business brains of America, which has 
Whipped so many far more baffling 
problems of production, sales, and dis- 
tribut'on, will fall down on this rela- 
tive] imple job of selling a true bill 
of gods to their own people. It will 


take time and money, but the job will 


os : : 
be di when American business as a 
Whole eally puts its mind to it. 

Iy 


mention only one phase of this 
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program for educating the public on 
the virtues of the enterprise system, 
and that is the value of selling the 
young people. We can’t start too early 
—even in the grade schools. And we 
can’t let any false notions about aca- 
demic freedom (usually advanced by 
Communists who have not the slightest 
regard for academic freedom) to get 
in the way. After all, either the enter- 
prise system is sound or it isn’t. If it 
is, our educational program should take 
it from there and teach our young peo- 
ple about it, the way teach 


we our 


youngsters catechism in Sunday School. 
When the little child in Sunday 
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Model No. 22 
Hite - Master 


Cramer Chairs are a “Natural” for switchboard jobs, 
with Hi-Models and Regular Models providing the 


provided by 


AUTOMATIC 
ADJUSTMENT 


The Hi-Model illustrated is equipped 
with the new oval shaped drop-front 


automatic seat and foot- 
ring adjustment (indicated by arrows). 


The Cramer Regular model illustrated 
the 
switchboards. Boasting of all the fine 
engineered and built 
Posture Chairs, 
enhanced by 
Hite-Master Control, making change of 
operators a pleasure instead of a pest. 
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on Cramer 
chairs to 
Illustrated 
holds the seat stationary at any desired angle. 


track fastened to 


School asks the age-old question—wno 
made the world, he gets a plain and 
simple answer — God made the world. 
The teacher doesn’t give him a lot of 
double-talk about there being conflict 
among the authorities and maybe he 
had better wait until he grows up be- 
fore he decides for himself. We don’t 
let our youngsters wait until they grow 
up before they decide whether they 
want to learn how to read and write. 
Why then should there be any hesita- 
tion about explaining to our chilren the 
real reasons why they have so much 
and the rest of the world so little? 

It is no wonder so many of our young 
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people, the voters of tomorrow, have 
fallen prey to the false prophets of 
state Socialism. It’s a fair question 
whether American business, through 
hesitation to sell itself to its future 
customers, fumbled the ball on the 
campus of the American school years 
ago, letting the left-wingers run the 
other way with it ever since. If you 
doubt that, just glance through some 
textbooks on public utility economics 
taught in many of our colleges today, 
and read for yourself the sneering re- 
flections on the integrity of our public 
utility industries. 


The second corrective step is sterili- 
zation. Taking a long view, I think we 
can look forward to an eventual shift 
in the sentiment of the American voter 
which will arrest the present swing to- 
ward the left. We see some signs of 
that already. Many of us thought it 
was going to come last year. But it 
would be a mistake to think that the 
march of Socialism is going to be 
blocked by any single election, or that 
it can be settled on the basis of party 
politics. Plans must be made now to 
follow through the advantage of any 
such election victory with a program to 
root out the reactionary seeds of Social- 
ism which have already been planted 
in our laws and in our government 
structure. 


It is not enough to stop the govern- 
ment’s drift toward Socialism in its 
tracks. Progressive free enterprise 
must take the offensive. Government 
action must be turned back to its 
proper place. And what is that? The 
role of umpire. The government must 
be retired from business operation. It 
must be sent back to its true function 
of regulation. 


I don’t mean by that that the great 
government dams on the Tennessee or 
Columbia must be torn down or blown 
up. As physical structures, and under 
proper limitation of governmental func- 
tions, these are necessary and wonder- 
ful accomplishments. I am referring to 
the need for wiping off the statute 
books all the unfair and dishonest pref- 
erences, exemptions and subsidies 
whereby government in business es- 
capes any single rule or burden which 
government as the umpire lays down 
for its own private citizens in business. 


If a private corporation ever ran a 
business, or kept books the way some 
of the government corporations oper- 
ate, their officers would be in the peni- 
tentiary. A dollar drawn out of the 
treasury in tax exemption for a public 
business agency, is just as dishonest in 
principle as a dollar stolen out of a 
business competitor’s cash register. We 
must, in place of these pickpocket pref- 
erences, nail down in our statute books 
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an airtight government policy for a 
real fair deal between government and 
business, instead of the present loaded 
dice setup. There must be an unremit- 
ting campaign to go back to the begin- 
ning and root out these poisonous seeds 
of Socialism just as soon as the politi- 
cal atmosphere permits. If we don’t, it 
is only a question of time before they 
will sprout again. That is what I mean 
by economic sterilization. 


Last there is the reformation of busi- 
ness itself. Socialism always breeds in 
those places which business has neg- 
lected to cultivate. We have federal so- 
cial security today because years ago 
business was slow with its own pension 
systems. We have federal labor regula- 
tion and wage-hour standards today 
for the same reason. The recent fact- 
finding board in the steel labor dispute 
pointed up sharply this idea that where 
business fails to take up its responsi- 
bility, government will sooner or later 
rush into the vacuum. For the utilities, 
as for all business, the way to forestall 
government action is to study con- 
stantly all possible means for getting 
there first with the most. This holds 
true of public relations, labor relations, 
and consumer relations. 


In conclusion, I find I have used the 
words “Socialism” and “public owner- 
ship” quite often in this talk; so often, 
in fact, that I might be called one of 
those people who were accused by Pres- 
ident Truman last Labor Day of run- 
ning around trying to alarm the people 
with “scare words.” Well, if you have 
had any such reaction, let me leave this 
little thought with you, by way of de- 
fense. Isn’t it safer to risk being in 
error about crying “wolf” than to be 
in error about not crying wolf? Social- 
ism is not merely a passing experiment 
which can be tried and dropped if it 
doesn’t work. Once we get it, we’re 
stuck with it. I, for one, would rather 
be wrong about exaggerating the dan- 
ger of this tragic monster of statism, 
than be the victim of it before I real- 
ized it. 


The humorist Gelett Burgess made 
the point very well I think, in that 
witty little verse he wrote some years 


ago: 


I never saw a Purple Cow, 
I never hope to see one; 

But I can tell you, anyhow 
I’d rather see than be one! 


Vv 


Sixty expert horsemen were used by 
one newspaper to carry news from New 
Orleans to Baltimore by means of a 


“pony express” in the days before the 
telegraph made faster transmission of 


news possible. 
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63% of Nation's Families 
Have Telephones 

The proportion of American families 
with telephone service, in areas served 
by the Bell System, has risen from 40 
to 66 per cent in the last eight years, 
according to the latest issue of the Bell 
Telephone Magazine, just off the press. 
For the entire nation, the proportion is 
now 63 per cent. 

Only seven Bell cities of 50,000 popu- 
lation or over had a telephone devel- 
opment of 70 per cent or more in 1941; 


there were 112 cities in this category 
at the start of this year. 

Cities with unusually high telephone 
development include Evanston, IIL, 
where 99 per cent of the families have 
telephones; Newton, Mass., 94 per cent; 
Kalamazoo, Mich., 91; Tulsa, Okla., and 
Madison, Wis., 90; Brookline, Mass., 
89; Oak Park, Ill., and Lansing, Mich., 
88; and Minneapolis, St. Paul, Cedar 
Rapids and Dayton, 87 per cent as of 
the first of this year. 


The Bell System gained as many 
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new telephone customers in each of 
1947 and 1948 as during the 11-year 
period preceding the war, writes Harry 
Disston of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Forecasting demand for telephone 
service is the subject of Mr. Disston’ 
article, “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” 


“Times have changed,” the author 
says. “A substantial increase in aver- 
age family income, the sustained high 


demand for telephone service, the 
marked increase in long distance usags 
and the apparently greater ‘necessity’ 
of telephone service to many individuals 
since the war have materially changed 
the views of forecasters concerning fu- 
ture telephone development.” 

Ultimate goal of the forecast: is 
the answer to the $64 question: Ap- 


proximately how many people the 
telephone company’s territory will want 
service? What kind? When? Where’? 
How much? That information in tun 


other factors, 
outlook, popu atio1 
movement, and business and residential 
building construction. 


depends on scores of 


such as_ business 


Forecasts of telephone 


made principally as a basis for engi- 


growtn are 


neering telephone central office addi- 
tions; for engineering extens of 
cable; and for fundamental long-rang¢ 


planning buildings, new centra 
offices, conduit layout and simila? 


ects, says Mr. Disston. 


VV 


When a young fellow has his office 
connected with his girl’s home, by tele- 
phone, it is a mean rival who will steal 
into the young man’s office and put 
onion juice on the instrument, accord- 
ing to a front page item of a Dayton, 


Ohio, newspaper, dated Mar. 6, 1880. 





Answers to Questions 
on Page 15 

(1) Yes. 

(2) Calls endorsed “hold 
wh” and “hold for ag,” (exc 
calls originating at a coin 
tion) and calls on which the « 
ing party did not answer o1 
not in. 

(3) Completed calls result 
satisfied customers and mort 
enue for the telephone comp: 
a matter of interest to all 
erators. 

(4) The 
people for her department to 
the job of telephon 
service. 


proper selectio1 


rendering 
(5) Generally speaking, tr: 


ing is performed by the super- 
visory staff. 
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of}, Roberts Becomes Commercial | } 
*ariManager of Ohio Company | 
— Appointment of Leon F. Roberts as | 
” general commercial manager of the | , 
Ohio Consolidated Telephone Co., effec- | , ° * 
= tive Sept. 1, was announced recently. | | 
on’s Mr. Roberts will make his headquarters | C a S e l ~ Co T 
—_ in the general executive and accounting 
ofices of the company at Portsmouth, 
nor Ohio. 
ver- ( 
igh , of ) 
the ) 
age , 
Par 4 
ity |  Ontreated versus Treated | 
ged , 
fu- , 
| Poles } 
is ; 
Ap- 
the d 1925 1946 
vant 5 ; . 
ore? 51 Untreated Poles Placed . . . 19 Poles Still Serviceable 
urt d (Northern White Cedar) 
a 607 Treated Poles Placed . . . 600 Poles Still Serviceable | 
tial \ (Southern Pine) 
, 
} | 
are , Ee — RR 
ngi- d ' | 
ddi- ? i ; i ? 
of : ) | 4 
ng L. F. ROBERTS ) i 4 
tral eee ma 
ate For the past several years Mr. Rob- i 
erts has served as general representa- i 
tive for the Gary Group, and in this : 
apacity has appeared frequently on ' i 
fice § the programs of Independent state and - — = _ 
tele- ational telephone conventions. 
teal A former newspaper man, _ public — 
pul f seaker and leader in civic and politi- In 1946, after 21 years in line—600 out of 607 Pressure-Creosoted 
ord- al a fairs, Mr. Roberts entered the Pe les were still serviceable. And of the 7 poles no longer in serv- 
_ telephone business in 1940 as commer- ice, 5 had been removed because of a grade crossing clearance— 
380. al manager for the Jamestown (N. Y.) 2 because of an accident. Not a single one of the 607 poles had 


— 


Telephone Corp. He entered the serv- 
e of the Gary Group in Chicago in 
JeCe] per, 1945. 


been removed because of deterioration due to treatment or pre- 
servative failure—a 100% record for creosote. 
And when it comes to creosote, you get the best possible de- 
livery service from Koppers. With 14 creosote-producing plants 
vv —with 4 large storage plants—Koppers can supply you with creo- 
sote where you need it— when you need it. 
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im we Koppers is the nation’s largest distributor of creosote. So re- 
|- Hucu T. NorvELL, 46, supply man- 
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S ager Henderson, N. C., for the Caro- h ; ; jul PI P: 
, 1 . ° your production schedules. 
‘ma lephone & Telegraph Co., died | J I 
n Sept. 19. He had been with the com- | 
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pany r many years and was stationed 
at Robersonville, N. C., prior to going 


to H *Proceedings of the American Wood Preservers’ Association—1947, 
(0 Henderson. 


Vi \ All Standard Specifications 
im \ For All Types of Wood Preservation 
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Cable 
Splicing 
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sixty-fourths of an inch diameter chro- 
mium steel wire, having good corrosion 
resisting properties. This type of wire 
is available in 1,200 ft. coils which 
the Type-C lasher can accommodate. 
Such an arrangement saves time in 
loading the lasher frequently as is re- 
quired when smaller coils are used. The 
Type-C machine, however, uses only 
the .045 size wire and can be used to 
lash cables up to and including one 
and one-half inches in diameter only. 
This machine has a distinct advantage 
also over the Type-B in that it has an 
automatic breaking device which pre- 
vents it from slipping back when the 
strain on the towing rope is released, 
which might cause excessive and un- 
desirable slack in the lashing wire. 
The Type .065 chromium steel lash- 
ing wire may be used in either the 
Type-B or Neal Type D spinner. 
Supporting the cable properly, adja- 
cent to poles, splices, load pots, etc., is 
equally as important as the lashing in 
the span. Several simple necessary ac- 


cessories such as spacers, zinc bands, 
etc., required for this purpose, are 
shown in Fig. 9. The following table 
gives the sizes of zinc bands and spac- 
ers required to fit the different cable 
sizes: 


Used with Spacer 
Length of Strap ForCablesUpTo ForCablesUpTo Cables Up 7: 


Strap No. 
2 


bands. The cable diameter is one inch. 

When the C-type lashing machine 

and .045 wire are used, the last wrap 

around the cable and strand is about 

20 ins. from the pole. It is then 

wrapped only around the strand and 
Used wi 


Used with Spacer Spacer } 


2 16 11% in. diameter 1 in.diameter % in. diameter 

3 22 1%4 in. diameter 1% in. diameter 1% in. diameter 

4 28 23, in.diameter 2% in. diameter 2 in. diameter 

5 34 2% in. diameter 2% in. diameter 2% in. diameter 

6 ° 45 4 in. diameter 334 in. diameter 3% in. diameter 
(sleeve) (sleeve) (sleeve 

7 66 pe er ee ee 

8 7 ee ee 


These zinc bands or straps are rolled 
over on one end to form a hole and 
may be purchased equipped with a U- 
shaped wire at no extra cost. These 
bands are used where the space is more 
than % of an inch between the cable 
and strand on either lashed or ring 
supported cables. 

The last wrap of .091 wire ends 
about 18 in. from the pole, is wrapped 
around the strand and ended by pig- 
tailing it behind the strand clamp to 
the wire in the opposite direction. This 
arrangement is shown in Fig. 10. In 
this case, one-half inch spacers were 


employed, together with No. 2 zinc 
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ended at a wing nut, as shown in 
Fig. 11. 


The wing nut clamps prove both 
convenient and economical to use be- 
cause of the labor saved in serving the 
small lashing wire. In this case, three- 
quarter-inch lead spacers and No. 
straps were used on the one and one- 
eighth-inch cable. 

When planning new aerial cable 
runs, it usually will prove economical 
and desirable to order cable with cut- 
ting lengths so that splices will come 
adjacent to poles, wherever possible. 
This practice eliminates difficult-to- 
support splices between poles, as shown 
in Fig. 12. In order to support the two- 
inch sleeve in this case, two one-quarter 
inch spacers and two No. 4 zine bands 
were used. The cable supports are 
made of three-quarter-inch spacers with 
No. 3 straps. 

To keep an even grade, a one-half- 
inch spacer and No. 3 straps were 
placed to the left of the pole (Fig. 12). 

The .045 lashing wire terminates on 
wing nuts clamps as illustrated in Fig. 
12. Wire wraps around the strand be- 
tween these two clamps are not re- 
quired. 


A method of splicing strand on a 
special fixture at poles instead of in 
the span is shown in Fig. 13. This 
method provides a place where strand 
tension may be adjusted conveniently 
while lashing the cable so that the fin- 
ished job will be sagged properly. Re- 
placement of poles where this fixture is 
used may be accomplished without 
opening strand clamps or disturbing 
the cable and strand in any way, pro- 
viding the pole is placed in the old 
location. In this instance, three-quarte!- 
inch spacers are used to provide prope! 
clearance between the strand clamps 
and the pole fixture. It will be noted 
also that the .045 lashing wire is te! 
minated on standard wing nut clamps 
designed for this particular purpose. 

The cable on the opposite side of the 
pole (Fig. 13) was lashed with the 
Type-B machine, .091 wire. 
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Fig. 14 shows an unusual but some- 
times necessary arrangement—an over- 
water span of 550 ft. With this suspen- 
sion arrangement, subsequent repairs 
to the cable may be made from a cable 
car. At each of the suspension fixtures, 
the cable is attached to the strand in 
the same manner as at poles. 

Two lengths of galvanized pipe, hav- 
ing different diameters according to the 
length of the span, telescoped for sev- 
eral feet, will provide a_ substantial 
support for aerial cable from poles to 
buildings. Such an arrangement is 
shown in Fig. 15 and proves conven- 
ient for use when building construc- 
tion will not permit the strain caused 
by terminating a strand. Furthermore, 
guying of the pole in the opposite di- 
rection is not necessary. 

This installation has a 100-pair cable, 
supported a distance of 38 ft., by one 
length of two-inch and another length 
f one and one-half inch pipe, each 20 
ft. long and telescoped for a distance 
if only two feet. One end of each pipe 
s flattened for about six inches with 
holes to accommodate a bolt for attach- 
ing one end to an angle bracket on the 
building and the other for a_ bolt 
through the pole. The cable is attached 
to the pipe with zine bands spaced at 
18-in. intervals. 

(To Be Continued) 


Cleveland Trencher Announces 
New Small Digger 

A new, small, compact model of the 
Cleveland “Baby Digger” trenching 
machine has been placed on the market 
by The Cleveland Trencher Co. Known 
as Baby Digger Model 92, the new 
machine, among other uses, is espe- 








cially adapted for telephone cable and 
conduits (see cut). 

Major features listed for 
“92” are its small compact, modern 
size and its ditch capacities (up to 
five ft. deep and 10 to 20 ins. wide). 

Other features are: Clog-proof 
crawler tracks; operator-controlled 
power-shift conveyor; patented “‘Presto- 
Points” for quick and easy replace- 


the new 


ment of rooter teeth; and a crumbing 
shoe giving perfect grading and clean 
trench bottom, and which can be 
swung up and away to permit digging 
right up to foundations, walls and 
trees, the company reports. 


For an illustrated color folder giv- 
ing full details and specifications on 





the “92,” write The Cleveland Trencher 
Co., 20100 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 
17, Ohio, and ask for Bulletin S-53. 


Vv 


A woman in London, Eng., recently 
asked the British Post Office for a 
dozen old telephone directories for a 
strong man to tear up for the amuse- 
ment of her guests at a garden party. 
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VOLUMES | & Il OF “ABC OF THE TELEPHONE” NOW AVAILABLE 


Both Written in the Telephone Man's Language 


of protection, drop wire installations. 





| ing Coil Theory. 





prices. 

i} Single Copy $1.50 Each 
2 to 25 Copies 1.35 Each 
26 to 50 Copies 1.20 Each 
More than 50 Copies.. 1.05 Each 





Volume | is an 84-page booklet of 2! installments of the popular series by 
Frank E. Lee, appearing currently in TELEPHONY. Over 3,500 copies have been 
mailed domestically and abroad. Includes circuits, transmitters, receivers, induction 
coils, generators, ringers, relays, line protection, dials, automatic switching, principles 


Volume II is an 80-page booklet of 20 installments. 
maintenance of Sub-Station Protectors, Station Wire Installation, Subscriber Installa- 
tion, Fault Locating, Relay Circuit Analysis, Planned Maintenance Program, Electronic 
Testing of Aerial Cable and Drop Wire, Plant, Transmission Developments and Load- 


Either volume can be bought separately. We suggest, however, that you com- 
bine your requirements for both and take advantage of the following lower quantity 


Covers installation and 


To facilitate handling the large volume 
of requests for ABC booklets, TELEPH- 
ONY has arranged for all orders, remit- 
tances and inquiries to be sent directly 
to Mr. Lee, the Publisher. For your con- 
venience use coupon below. 





FRANK E. LEE, Publisher 
7720 LANGLEY AVENUE 
CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 

Please send the following: 

_ Copies of ABC, Vol. | 
—. Copies of ABC, Vol. II 
—— 





NAME 
COMPANY 
STREET 
CITY... 








OCTOBER 1, 1949 
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Tel-E-Lect Adds Products 
To Pole Equipment Line 
Tel-E-Lect Products, Inc., 10007 
Minnetonka Blvd., Minneapolis, Minn., 
manufacturers of pole hole diggers 
that attach to derrick trucks by a 
single bolt, has announced three new 
products. 


A new winch drive box operates by 
a single lever in the cab to allow the 
truck operator to raise, lower or stop 
the winch. He simply moves single 
lever forward or backward during the 
time the power take-off is running. It 
does away with shifting the take-off 
from forward to reverse and it needs 
no truck clutch operation in its use. 
It allows the operator to concentrate 
on the work his winch is doing rather 
than on the controls necessary to op- 
erate the winch. As optional equip- 


ment, a selector is available for use 
with a double drum winch. With this, 
the operator in the cab can raise or 
lower either the winch line or the 
derrick instantly and with a single 
lever, the company states. 


Now available from the company 
are both the “T” type and the con- 
ventional middle leg “A” frame der- 
ricks for front or rear mounting on 
all makes of trucks. Also announced 
are new steel bolt-on cabinets and ma- 
terial racks, designed for any flat-bed 
truck. Racks provide space for carry- 
ing the derrick, hand tools, pike poles, 
ete. Cabinets contain adjustable hooks 
for materials, trays with adjustable 
dividers, dome lights and other ad- 
vantages. Tarp coverings weather- 
proof the inside bed of the truck. 

Tel-E-Lect pole hole digger augers 
now include diameters from eight to 
20 inches and are adjustable for dig- 
ging holes to 10 ft. deep. 


VV 


New Convenience for 
After-hour Payments 

The new Cramer wall depository 
offers a safe means for paying tele- 
phone bills after office hours. This 
wall type (Model 80) is manufactured 
by the Cramer Safe & Office Equip- 
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ment Co., 1417 McGee St., Kansas City 
6, Mo. (See cut). 

The illustration shows the front that 
is exposed to view on the street side. 
This outer portion can be made to 
harmonize with present construction 
be it bronze, satin finish stainless steel, 
black or any other color or finish. 

The working portion of this de- 
pository is in back, out of sight. It 
consists of a “‘fish-proof,” “jam-proof” 
construction that enables the person 
paying a bill to drop that envelope 
containing money directly into a safe 
on the inside which is provided for 
that purpose. Cramer can supply the 
necessary safe or present safes can be 
adapted, the company states. 

The street side consists of a lower 
portion that can be raised up and 
which contains envelopes for bill pay- 
ment. The upper section can be pulled 
down, exposing the throat of a shoot 
that goes directly to the safe on the 
inside. A wide range of envelope sizes 
is possible. 

Telephone companies will find these 
depositories a great convenience for 
people who still prefer to pay their 
bills by cash of check, the 
company states. 


instead 


VV 
Awarded CPA Certificate 


Harvey Edson, assistant treasurer 
and assistant secretary of Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, 
has been awarded his CPA certificate 
following successful completion of the 
examination. Mr. Edson is well known 
to the Independent telephone industry 
and recently developed a special simpli- 
fied record keeping system that is 
widely used by many telephone com- 
panies. 
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